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The James Bay story will get wors 
before it gets better 


FRED KNELMAN, of Sir Geor- 
ge’s Science & Human Affairs de- 
partment, has been around long 
enough to expect almost anything 
from governments. So Premier 
Bourassa’s sudden disclosure of 
plans to devote 20 per cent of the 
total projected generating capaci- 
‘ty of James Bay to uranium en- 
richment without seeking the ap- 
proval of the area’s native people 
may outrage him, but it doesn’t 
~ particularly surprise him. 

In his view, this latest project 
is an “environmental tragedy”, 
premised on hypocrisy, distor- 
tion, stupidity, and Bourassa’s 
own “‘spurious political ends”. 
He doesn’t hesitate to call it the 
biggest bamboozle in Canadian 
history. “It is a monument of 
unaccountability, of contradictions 
bordering on deceit, of the hoard- 
ing of information by a govern- 
ment elected democratically and 
assumed to be answerable to its 
electors,” he sums up in an arti- 
cle he wrote. for the Gazette. 

Still, Knelman has over the 
years grown cynical enough about 
the process of government (“ad 
hocracy’’, to use his word for it) 
that he almost accepts that sort 
of thing as a fact of life. He tends 
to look to people and groups out- 
side of the machinery of govern- 
ment to make sure government 
mentality doesn’t prevail. 

At issue is the “enrichment” 
of natural uranium to render it 
suitable for use in certain types 
of nuclear reactors, ‘particular- 
ly,” says Knelman, “the US var- 
iety and a current French type.” 
The Canadian CANDU nuclear re- 
actor does not require enriched 
uranium for its operations, “and 
the export of enriched uranium 
to countries whose reactors com- 
pete-with us*in the world market 
does not make sense.” 

Two aspects of the case are 
areas of concern for Knelman. 
First, implementation of the plan 
would place the provincial gov- 
ernment in violation of the much 
publicized agreement in principle 
with the Indians and Inuit who in- 
habit the James Bay region. One - 
of the provisions of the agreement 
was that the native people were to 
be consulted before anything new 
was decided upon. 

“There had been no disclosure 
at all vis-a-vis uranium enrich- 
ment,” Knelman points out. The . 
Indians, in effect, had had no way 
of knowing what hey were really 
agreeing to. 

How 
them? 

“For one thing, the process 
consumes huge amounts of energy 
and water without being labour 
intensive. And then there is the 


will the ` proiect affect 


‘that we’re selling off our 





matter of waste, or tailings, that 
are left behind after the uranium 
ore is purified. The wastes are 
extremenly toxic and dangerous.” 

What will become of the agree- 
ment in principle? 

Knelman isn’t sure. “It comes 
up for final ratification in Febru- 
ary. I don’t see how Bourassa 
will be able to convince the Indi- 
ans and Inuit that he is acting 
in good faith.” 

What also worries Knelman is 


“proven 
N s 


Indians fare 
badly in 

White man’s 
court 








resources” - the existing re- 
sources that are accessible at 
known social, economic and envi- 
ronmental costs - in exchange for 
“potential resources whose costs 

have always proved enormous. 
“Weve already done that with 
oil and gas,’ he says. “Now 
were doing the same thing with 
uranium. Since the uranium re- 
quirement for two enrichment 
plants i is about 18 thousand tons of 
uranium oxide annually and total 
continued on page 3 
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CANADIAN NATIVES are usually 
dealt a lopsided hand by the White 
man’s court system. 

Judges from the Appeals Court, 
Quebec’s highest, will tell you 
that they were only doing their 
job when they recently shot down 
a lower court decision in favour 
of the James Bay injunction, says 
Loyola’s legal aid lawyer and 


. Quebec politics professor Marcel 


Danis. But therein lies a catch 
for the Indians (or anyone else) 
fighting legal battles over social 
issues in this country. 

The Indians are told that tactics 
like armed occupation of parks is 
not the Canadian way to get their 
message across and that if they 
have a gripe they should take it to 
court. But ultimately the court 
system will work against them. 

The Indians stand a reasonable 
chance of coming out winners at 


the first stage in the legal 
process, Superior Court, Danis 
says. Witness Judge Albert 


Malouf upholding of the James 
Bay injunction. But when they hit 
the Quebec Court of Appeals it’s 
the end of the road in most cases. 

In Superior Court, Danis ex- 
plains, there is only one judge 
presiding over each case. Superi- 
or Court judges tend to be rela- 
tively liberal and their social 
views are frequently impressed 


on the proceedings. Also, they 
allow lawyers to present their 
case from a wide range of strictly 
non-legal arguments. But in 
Appeals Court, there are three or 
five judges (depending on the case) 
and they are concerned solely 
with legal principles. “They don’t 
give a damn about the pressures 
of the press or social issues,” 
Danis says. They won’t allow their 
views to creep into the proceed- 
ings, nor will they permit lawyers 
te stray from the strict legal 
niceties at hand. 

Finally, if the case makes. it 
into the Supreme Court of Canada, 
the Indians will be faced with the 
same preoccupation with - legal 
principles. The catch of course is 
that Indians are never afforded an 
opportunity to argue the merits of 
their case on the basis of the 
social principles which brought 
them to court in the first place. 

The Court of Appeals is com- 
posed of judges who have been 
appointed by the federal govern- 
ment after serving perhaps 15 or 
20 years on the Superior Court 
bench. They tend, by that time, to 
be conservative men, and their 
appointment has to be confirmed 
by the Bar, itself traditionally 
very conservative, Danis says. 


continued on page 3 


French 
olympic 
example _ 


CARS ARE FORBIDDEN in this 
tewn. 

A French Olympic Village has 
spawned a “model town” that 
Montrealers would do well to keep 
an eye on, says Loyola’s Com 


` Arts head Jack O’Brien who has 


just returned from a tour of the 
town. 

Confronted with prospects of 
a doubling of population, Grenoble 
officials got together with the 
national government two yéars 
ago and called in a team of so- 
ciologists, . architects, eco brains 
and other urban experts to plan 
‘Villeneuve on the site of the “68 
winter Olympics Village (in the 
Alps), to accomodate the growing 
population and to serve as a pilot 
project for French cities of the 
future. — 

As the experts saw it, the ma- 
jor problem in building a town 
from scratch is getting the resi- 
dents to talk to each other. So 
they linked together a chain. of 
highrise apartment blocks with 
passages so that neighbours 
couldn’t help but bump into each 
other on their way to shops, 
schools, libraries, parks or 
cinemas, all of which are integrat- 
ed into the housing project, 
O’Brien says. ; / 


Villeneuve bears some resem- 
blance to our modern shopping 
concourses. 


Most of the 10,000. Villeneuvians 
(as many as 50,000 are expected 
in the future) are blue collar 
workers employed by Grenoble’s 
many small factories. Their rent 
is assessed according to their 
ability to pay. 

Villeneuves TV communica- 
tions netwôrk is one of its most 
impressive features, according to 
the Com Arts man. There are 
12 closed circuit channels and 
all the video equipment and stu- 
dio space the community could 
want to prepare its own programs. 
Residents have broadcast events 


“ranging from strikes at a local 


factory to kids attending a sum- 
mer sailing school on the Medi- 
terranean. Closed circuit TV is 
an intregal part of the city life, 
not just a hobby for some, O’Brien 
says. ; 


Villeneuve’s library holdings 
are split pretty evenly between 
books and audio-visual material 
O’Brien says. Videotapes, films, 
slides and cassettes may be used 
on the spot, and this is encourag- 
ed at least as much as reading, 
O’Brien says with a-nod of ap- 
proval. 


Schooling in Villeneuve takes, 
certainly by French standards, a 
radical turn. The classrooms (with- 
out walls) are located right under 
the living quarters and both. kids 
and adults are free to use the 
classroom in the evenings. 


O’Brien says that it’s too early 
to judge the success of the Ville- 
neuve project but he’s confident 
we stand benefit from the French 
experiment, particularly in the 
field of closed circuit TV. 


REPORTS 





ESA executive were self-serving, Trustees say 





Following are recommendations 
of the Trustees (headed by John 
Porter) charged with reviewing 
SGW Evening Students’ Associ- 
ation activities and coming up 
with proposals for a new body 
to succeed the ESA which was 
placed under trusteeship sever- 
al months ago. 


a) Background 

The E.S.A. has become largely 
irrelevant to the needs and ac- 
tivities of evening students. 
Councils appear to have spent 
much of their energy in internal 
squabbling, leaders to have been 
more concerned with their own 
ambitions, and the perquisities of 
office to have become far too 
tempting. 

The. majority of the programs 
and clubs that the E.S.A. has 
sponsored do not appear to be 
organized primarily, for the bene- 
fit of evening students. A few of 
them are capital intensive and 
can only appeal to a limited 
membership. 


The general student apathy and ° 


the limited interest of evening 
students in particular- have 
allowed this situation to arise and 
become entrenched in the E.S.A. 


b) Role of the E.S.A. 

The history of Sir George 
Williams has been identified with 
evening students. Work and home 
life occupy most of their energy 
and interest and, for the greater 
part, their ‘expectations of and 
involvement with the University 
are restricted to the particular 
courses they are taking each year. ` 

As mature students, they appear 
interested in learning something 
about the internal workings and 
structure of the institution they 
are attending. Naturally, they are 
also concerned with the quality 
of the teaching and the availability 
of services for evening students. 

All of this adds up to a very 
different requirement from that 
of the average day student; and 
consequently the E.S.A. should not 
be striving to compete with the 
Day Students’ Association. 

c) Objectives of the E.S.A. 

The Evening Students’ Associa- 
tion should promote the interests 
of evening students on the Sir 
George Williams Campus, act as 


a spokesman for evening students . 


on all issues that may affect them, 
provide evening students re- 
presentation on the various Uni- 
versity boards and enhance the 
quality of life on this campus for 
evening students. 
d) Part-Time & Evening Students 
Since the University is moving 
towards student classification by 
full-time and part-time rather 


than by day and evening, member- _ 


ship should consist of: - students 
classified as Part-Time by the 
University; (Part-time students 
taking only* day courses. should 
have the choice of joining the 
D.S.A.); Independent (or Partial) 
students and Continuing Education 
students. 

e) Representation on boards & 

committees 

_- Evening students have ex- 
pressed a willingness to `act as 
representatives but have reser- 
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vations about the amount of time 
they can spare for such activities. 
Delegates should be permitted 
to serve on sub-committees and 
that the various membership re- 


quirements do not specifically 
name an individual (i.e. the 
President). 


f) Election of the Council 

The apathy of the students on 
the one hand and the desire of 
some to hold office. on the other 
have contributed directly to the 
maladies of the E.S.A. 

As no agreement has been 
reached on whether to retain the 
present method of general elec- 
tions or whether to adopt some 
form of electoral college of class 
representatives, recommenda- 
tions cannot presently be made, 
in this matter. 

To ensure that the association 
can make a fresh start and chart 
a better direction for itself, it 
is recommended that no officers 
or members of the council at the 
time of the _ trusteeship~ be 


` permitted to stand for election 


during the next two years. 

g) Relationship to the University 
Since all associations are 

directly responsible to the Board 

of Governors, would it make 

sense for a sub-committee of the 


Board to review, on an annual- 


basis, the financial statements 

and the year’s activities with the 

officers of each association? . 

h) Relationship to other student 
associations: 

The relationship between the 
two campus evening student asso- 
ciations should be decided by 
future elected councils and that 


the Trustees do not need to 
concern themselves with this 
issue. 

i) Clubs 

The various clubs which 
receive finarcial support from 
the E.S.A. appear now to have 
little direct connection with 


evening students and most of them 
do not even seem to be directed 


specifically towards evening 
students. 
All clubs presently affiliated 


with the E.S.A. should -be trans- 
ferred to the University Council 
on Student Life. At the same time, 
the E.S.A. should examine, with 
the D.S.A., the possibilities of 
jointly sponsoring certain pro- 
grammes or activities. 
j) The Concordian 

The Concordian, in spite of its 
best efforts, does not give the 
impression of being a paper 
printed by and for evening 


students, and evening students 
(don’t generally) identify with it. 
The E.S.A. should stop publishing : 
its.own paper and examine other 
means of communicating with its 
members at large. A newsletter 
and/or a column in the Georgian 
would provide a more effective 
and economic means of communi- 
cation. : 
k) Space 

The E.S.A. would profit by 
taking a smaller (and if possible 
more accessible) office, and the 
remaining E.S.A. space used by’ 
The Concordian and various clubs 
should be offered first to U.C.S.L. 
before being turned over to the 
University. 
1) Fees 

Any subsequent increase in the 
annual fee should be approved by 
referendum before being sub- 
mitted to the Board of Governors. 
m) Personal Remuneration 


No honoraria, tuition or 
allowances should be paid to 
elected officers and council: 
members. 


No elected officer or council 
member should~ be allowed to re- 
ceive salary or commission for 
services rendered in any capacity 
frcm this or any other student 
organization. 





LETTERS 





With reference to your article 
“Increased TV at Sir George, 
says C.1.T. man” (Transcript, 
Nov. 29 - Dec. 5, 1974), I would 
like first to congratulate James 
Joyce on winning the Canadian 
Instructional Media Award of 
Merit for the production of the 
“Geological Field School” tape. 
We enjoyed having him in the 
“field” taking part in our activi- 
ties, which, by the way, do not 
consist only of lighthearted ~ bus 
rides through flooded highways. 

Our geological field school is 
a two-week, total immersion 
course where a student has the 
opportunity to apply what he has 
learnt in the classroom. Although 
he has been on geological field 
trips before, this is the first 
time that he is exposed to true 
field work, makes his own deci- 
sions, and produces a geological 
map and report. He spends the 
day in the field and then at night 
puts the data on a map. The 
pattern of rock types emerging 
from it will in turn give him an 
idea of the geologic history of the 
area he works in. 

The primary objective: of the 
field school is to have the“ stu- 
dent work under exactly the same 
conditions as he will encounter 
in his’ professional life. The ex- 
perience gained will help him in 
the immediate future as regards 
more rewarding summer jobs, as 
well as prove invaluable later on. 

The field school, the activities 
of which James Joyce recorded 
on magnetic tape, was held in the 
Spring of 1972 in the Eastern 
Townships. The boarding condi- 
tions’ were not all that bad as 
suggested in the article. In fact, 
the cost to the student for room 


and board is very reasonable and 
is kept at a.minimum. (in 1971: 
$3.25/day; in 1972: $4.00/day; in 
1973: $5.50/day; in 1974: $4.00/ 
day). There is general agree- 
ment among students that the food 


is adequate, both in apie! and ” 


amount. 

In conclusion, field school z 
truly a key course in the cur- 
ciculum of the prospective geolo- 
gist. It is also particularly im- 
‘portant, because the student will 
definitely know by the end of it, 
whether geology is what he really 
wants to do. 


H.S. de Romer 
Chairman, Dept. of Geology 
Sir George Williams Campus 


In response to Professor M. 
Vidysagar’s letter in the Novem- 
ber. 29 - December 5 issue of 
Transcript (Vol. 1, No. 9), I would 
like to make the following com- 
ments. 

In talking about Loyola’s pro- 
gram, I did not make any refer- 
ence, directly~ or indirectly, to 


‘any Sir George program and it 


is rather presumptious to think 
that I did. The acceptance of our 
graduates by their employers, by 
the O.E.Q. and by graduate 
schools in Canada and the U.S.A., 

and the performance of our stu- 
dents in post-graduate studies. are 


the criteria by which I judge the 


Loyola program. 

Professor Vidysagar omits to 
point out that the two (2) Loyola 
graduates who were not accepted 
into the O.E.Q. were not accepted 
because they were not Canadian 
citizens. (This fact was pointed 
out at the Engineering Faculty 
Council- meeting of 19 October 


1974 -by Professor Krantzberg.) 
Professor Vidysagar’s letter 
states that “*... a graduate from 
the B.Eng. program is automati- 
cally accepted into the O.E.Q.. 
because- Sir George’s program 
is accredited by the C.C.P.E.”. 
I would appreciate knowing if this 
implies that the O.E.Q. waives 
its citizenship requirement for 
their graduates who are not Ca- 
nadian citizens, 


K.I. Krakow. . 
Associate Professor 
Mechanical Eagan) 


- Loyola Campus _ 


The University closes at noon 
on Tuesday, Dec. 24 and stays 
that way through Thursday, Jan. 2. 

Access to buildings will be ac- 
cording to normal Sunday proce- 
dures, except for special arrange- 
ments in order to get into the 
libraries, whose Christmas break 
hours are advertised in the fat 
student press. 

Transcript, skinny but proud, 
resumes publication at the start 
of next. term. Write if you get 
werk. : 





The Science Students’ Associa- 
tion community Christmas tree 
in the Hall Bldg. lobby is there 
to attract modest presents for 
area-organized groups like the 
Comité Social Centre-Sud, Little 
Burgandy and the Welcome Hall 
Mission which don’t benefit from 
other’ drives. Jackie Plamondon 
at the information desk will glad- 
ly accept presents and money 


through Dec. 19. Toys, kids’ 
clothes, men’s socks and mitts 


and food are needed. 


PREVIEWS 
Aprés Tanaka, 
le (Concordia) déluge 


“The Americans have been doing this kind of thing for a long 
time,” says SGW Cont. Ed. commander Jim McBride. ‘‘We’re 
just doing it in the other direction.” Whazzat, this direction, that 
direction???! 

McBride is talking about an intensive East -Asia six credit 
course that begins with a jammed packed three weeks of study 

_ at Sir George and ends with a 21-day bouncing jaunt beginning 
with Tokyo and other Japanese centers, then to Hong Kong, Bang- 
kok, Singapore and then back to Hong Kong before the return to 
Montreal. = 

The course will be headed by Sir George’s leading Asia light 
Martin Singer and McGill’s Paul Ropp. 

The three week orientation program will be intensive, compris- 
ing formal lectures, films, guest lectures and lots of assigned 
reading. The point of it all? To see how different traditions have 
made their impact on contemporary Asian life. 

During the three-week trip, students will be required to keep 
a daily journal to pinpoint how their first-hand observations mix 
with earlier second-hand source impressions. 

The course is open to joiners on a credit or non-credit basis, 
and to students from other schools who are urged to press their 
own people for credit transfers. 

The cost? Nobody’s sure exactly but count on dropping at least 
$1400. That rough figure includes meals (except lunch), accomoda- 
tion and fare (except departure tax) and tuition. Registration 
deadline is April 16 but you should apply as soon as possible. 
A $100 deposit is required with application. Orientation classes 





Legends and bull-wh ips 


Swashbuckling, acrobatic, ever-smiling silent film king Dou- 
glas Fairbanks will slash his way into the hearts of a new 
_ generation of silver screen addicts at Sir George Williams 
Conservatory of Cinematographic Art December 11 through 22. 

And a good thing, too, what with Christmas cheer being so 





are held Tuesday and Thursday nights and Saturday mornings. 
First class service begins April 26. 

Course reference: History 161/N261/N491 (East Asia: Past 
and Present). ` 


expensive and sometimes not all that cheery these days. 

To world-wide audiences of silent spectaculars, Fairbanks 
was the embodiment of gay escapism, of the cheerful, quick- 
witted hero who could perform the most daring athletic feats 

_ gracefully and effortlessly, while still playing the shy and 
sentimental lover. 

His son, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. (himself no shirk in the lithe 
and debonair department) has said that Fairtanks was “trying 
to communicate the advantages of courage, of robust health 
and physical’ fitness, the triumph of optimism over pessimism, 
of good over evil, and of that faith in oneself that enables one 
to achieve ‘the impossible’. It was a simple, perhaps even 
ridiculously simple, philosophy, but it made. him the idol of 
every boy, and every man who still thought of himself as a boy, 
or at least wanted to be one.” 

While boys will be boys, Fairbanks certainly garnered post- 
puberty probity when he married Mary Pickford, the indisputed 
sweetheart of the silent screen. In 1919 they joined with 
Charlie Chaplin and D.W. Griffith and founded United Artists 
Film Corporation. 

Fairbanks’ first spectacular success was “The Mark of 
Zorro” (originally. “The. Curse of Capistrano”) in 1920. This 
was followed in 1921 by an equally successful ‘The’ Three 
Musketeers”, which opened in New York to reserved-seat 
crowds that were treated-to specially composed music. played 
by a full-scale orchestra. Then rapidly came “Robin Hood”, 
featuring the grandest Hollywood Norman castle ever built; 
“The Thief of Bagdad’’, full of all sorts of technical tricks and 
sensational sequences; “Don Q., Son of Zorro”, showing Fair- 
banks’ virtuoso control of the long Australian bull-whip; “The 
Black Pirate’, the first Technicolor feature ever made; and, 
































Marxman 
coming 


David McLellan, expert on 
Marx and Marxism and reader 
at Britain’s University of Kent 
at Canterbury, will be at 
Loyola this Tuesday, December 
10. z 

He will lead a seminar on 
the “Differences between Marx 
and Engels in their conception 
of the future of communist 
society” at 3:30 p.m. in the 
Canadian Room in Hingston 
Hall, and will lecture on “Karl 
Marx — The vicissitudes of 
reputation” at 8 p.m. in B-204 
of the Bryan Building. 

McLellan was a-~ visiting 
professor at the State Univer- 
sity of New York, guest fellow 


Christmas 
choral 


The Loyola Choral Society 
will give a Christmas Concert 
this Monday (December 9) 
under the direction of Eliza- 
beth Haughey. 

The program includes works 
by Bach, Handel, Hindemith 
and-Music for Christmas. 

It all happens in the F.C. 
Smith Auditorium at 8:30 p.m. 
Admission is $1 for students 
and senior citizens and $1.50 
for others. 








































buted to the International = 
Hegel Symposium in Milwau- 
kee. He is the author of several 
books, among them, Karl Marx 





in politics at the Indian - The Early Days, Marx in 1929, “The Taming of the Shrew”, with his very own Mary 
Institute of Advanced Study in Before Marxism, Karl Marx - Pickford - their first sound film. 
Simla, India and has contri- His Life and Thought.. But see back page for samplings of animal vitality. 






with imminent shortages.” 


_ JAMES BAY from page 1 


Canadian production - over 90 per 
cent from Elliot Lake, Ontario - 
is now five thousand tons per 
year, it makes a complete mock- 
ery of resource policy.” 

All this is in keeping with what 
Knelman calls Canada’s “‘hinter- 
land economy”. In other words, 
were an economically developed 
society according to standard in- 
dicators “such as GNP, energy 
consumption per ‘capita, etc. But 
we're unlike all other developed 
societies in the sense that most 
of our exports are in the form 
of- raw materials rather than 
manufactured goods. In that re- 
spect our economy is like Mexi- 
co’s or Brazil’s. 

“This situation,” he concludes, 
“has forced us into certain trade- 
offs. We sell off our raw materi- 
als to the extent that we are faced 


The James Bay Development 
Corporation has been justifying 
the enrichment program on the 
grounds that Canada must share 


its resources, its riches. ‘But 
with the US?” Knelman demands. 
“With France? Thats the 
ultimate hypocrisy.” 

Bourassa is now in France, ne- 
gotiating the sale of enriched ura- 
nium. His statements to the effect 
that such a deal falls under pro- 
vincial jurisdiction, with the fed- 
eral government having no more 
of a role than that of “customs 
officer”, are “‘distortions of the 
facts”, according to Knelman. 

Federal Energy Minister Do- 
nald McDonald has promised to 
keep Bourassa in line, if neces- 
sary. But is McDonald any more 
credible than Bourassa? 

“Of course not,” Knelman says 
simply. 


COURTS from page 1 


But even if the Appeals Court 
(or the Supreme Court) was run 
by more liberal judges, they would 
be bound to pass judgement on the 
basis of strict legal matters in 
most cases. The one time a 
liberal judge might get a break is 
wren he is presented with a legal 
loophole, Danis says. Dr. Henry 
Morgenthaler’s case, which is now 
before the Supreme Court, is a 
good case in point. 

The majority of the cases which 
appear before the land’s highest 
court are tossed out on the first 
day of the hearing, Danis points 
out, but in the Morgenthaler case 
they rejected all but one of the 
legal arguments put forward by 
the doctor’s lawyer, and that one 
point concerns a possible legal 


loophole. (The issue is whether he 


should be convicted under a law 
which forbids the performance of 
an abortion without approval of a 
hospital committee or whether he 
should be dismissed. on grounds 
that he was only performing an 
operation under emergency condi- 
tions, which is normally his legal 
right.) 

The Supreme Court has spent 
an extraordinarily long time deli- 
berating (in camera) over this one 
remaining point, Danis says, and 
this would indicate that the judges 
are closely divided on the issue. 
Danis believes that Morgenthaler 
will lose but that it will be a close 
decision. But even if the judges 
come down with, say, a five-to 
four decision against Morgen- 
thaler it could result in consider- 
able public demand for govern- 
ment to change the abortion laws, 
Danis says. 
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Tand EK 


Notices should be in Thursday morning for Friday publication. Contact Robin Palmer for Loyola events (AD 
233, 482-0320, ext. 438). Contact Maryse Perraud for Sir George events (2145 Mackay, basement, 879-2823). 


At Sir George Campus 





Friday 6 : 


WEISSMAN GALLERY: Permanent collection, until Jan. 
7 


GALLERY ONE: The Great Canadian Sonnet - Drawings 
by Greg Curnoe, until Jan. 7. 

GALLERY TWO: Permanent collection, until Jan. 7. 
OPEN HOUSE: Mature Student Qualifying Program, 
6-10 p.m., 7th floor cafeteria. 


Saturday 7 : 


» HUNGARIAN STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: Hungarian 
film festival --“Szerelem” (Love) (Engl. subt.) and 
“Szegeny Legények” (Sans Espoir) (French subt.) at 
6 p.m. in H-110; students $1, staff and guests $1.50 
ENGINEERING STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: Party 7 

2m. - 1 a:m. in H-651. 

ITALIAN STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: Party 7 p.m. - 
2 a.m. incafeteria. , - 
HOCKEY: Sir George vs Waterloo at Waterloo, 2 p.m. 
BASKETBALL: Bishop's vs Sir George at the Showmart, 
2p.m. 


Monday 9 


BOARD OF GRADUATE STUDIES: Meeting at 2 p.m. 
in H-769. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“Napoleon” (La Corse, Tempéte sur la Convention, 
Toulon) (Abel Gance, 1925) at 6:15 p.m., “No Blade 
of Grass” (Cornel Wilde, 1970) at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; 
75¢ each. 


Wednesday 11 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Douglas Fairbanks festival (through the 22nd) starts 
with “The Lamb” (W. Christy Cabanné, 1915) and “His, 
Majesty, the American” (Joseph Henabery, 1919) at 8 
p.m. in H-110; 75¢. 

COMPUTER SCIENCE: Prof. Klein-Rock, UCLA, on 
“Computer Communication Network Design” at 6 p.m. 

in H-1070. 


Thursday 12 


MODERN LANGUAGES: German opera film “Die Meis- 
tersinger von Nurnburg” at 7:30 p.m. in H-520; free. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“His Picture in the Paper” (John Emerson, 1916) and 
“When the Clouds Roll by” (Victor Fleming, 1919) both 
with Douglas Fairbanks at 8 p.m. in H-110; 75¢. 


Friday 13 


SCIENCE FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 2 p.m. 
H-769. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “The 
Habit of Happiness” (Allan Dwan, 1916) and “The Three 
Musketeers” (Fred Niblo, 1921) both with Douglas Fair- 
banks at 8 p.m. in H-110; 75¢. 


Saturday 14 


CONTINUING EDUCATION: Magnum photographer 
Bruce Davidson gives a slide-lecture in the D.B. 
Clarke Theatre 9:30 a.m. - noon; $5 tickets at Hall 
Bldg. information desk. 

HILLEL: Dance starting at 8 p.m. inthe cafeteria. = 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“Robin Hood” (Allan Dwan, 1922) with Douglas Fair- 
banks at 3 p.m.; “A Modern Musketeer” (Allan Dwan, 


1918) and “Reaching for the Moon” (Edmund Goulding, 
1913) with Fairbanks at 8 p.m. in H-110; 75¢ each. 


Sunday 15 


CONSERVATORY OF , CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“The Good Bad Man” (Allan Dwan, 1916) and “The 
Thief of Bagdad” (Raoul Walsh, 1924) with Douglas 
Fairbanks at 3 p.m.; “The Matrimaniac” (Paul 
Powell, 1916), “Reaching for the Moon” (John Emer- 
son, 1917) and “The Mollycoddle” (Victor Fleming, 
1920) with Fairbanks at 5 p.m.; “Reggie Mixes in” 
(W. Christy Cabanné, 1916) and “The Black Pirate” 
(Albert Parker, 1926) again with Fairbanks at 8 p.m. 
in H-110; 75¢ each. 


Monday 16 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC : ART: 
“The Omega Man” (Boris Sagal, 1971) with Charlton 
Heston at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; 75¢. 


Tuesday 17 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“Flirting with Fate” (W. Christy Cabanné, 1916) and 
“The Mark of Zorro” (Fred Niblo, 1920) both with 
Douglas Fairbanks at 8 p.m. in H-110; 75¢. 


Wednesday 18 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC~ ART: 
“The Mystery of the Leaping Fish” (John Emerson, 
1916) and “The Nut” (Ted Reed, 1921) both with Dou- 
glas Fairbanks at 8 p.m. in H-110; 75¢. 


Thursday 19 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“The Half Breed” (Allan Dwan, 1916) and “Don Q., 
Son of Zorro” (Donald Crisp, 1925) both with Douglas 
Fairbanks at 8 p.m. in H-110; 75¢. 

UNIVERSITY COUNCIL ON STUDENT LIFE: Meeting at 
4 p.m. in H-769. 


Friday 20 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“American Aristrocracy” (Lloyd Ingraham, 1916) and 
“The Iron Mask” (Allan Dwan, 1929) both with Douglas 
Fairbanks at 8 p.m. in H-110; 75¢. 
CHEMISTRY STUDENTS: Party 7 p.m. 
cafeteria. 


Saturday 21 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“The Man from Painted Post” (Joseph Henabery, 1917) 
and “Mr. Robinson Crusoe” (Edward. Sutherland, 
1932) with Douglas. Fairbanks at 3 p.m.; “The Ame- 
ricano” (John Emerson, 1916) and “The Gaucho” (Ri- 
chard Jones, 1927) with Fairbanks at 8 p.m. in H-110; 
75¢ each. 

CHINESE GEORGIANS: Dance 8 k m.-- 2 a.m. in the 
cafeteria. 


Sunday 22 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“In Again, Out Again” (John Emerson, 1917) and 
“Around the World in 80 Minutes” (Victor Fleming 
and Douglas Fairbanks, 1931) with Douglas Fairbanks 
at 3 p.m.; “Wild and Woolly” (John Emerson, 1917) 
and “The Taming of the Shrew” (Sam Taylor, 1929) 
with Fairbanks at 5 p.m.; “Down to Earth” (John 
Emerson, 1917) and “The Black Pirate” (Albert Par- 
ker, 1926) again with Fairbanks ‘at 8 p.m. in H-110; 
75¢ each. 


- 2 a.m. in 


` POLITICAL SCIENCE LECTURES: Prof. 


_ Of Reputation” at 8 p.m. Bryan Bidg., 


Monday 23 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
H.G. Wells’ “Things to Come” (William Cameron 
Menzies, 1936) with Raymond Massey and Ralph Ri- 
chardson at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; 75¢. 


Notices 

GRAD SCHOOL EXAMS coming up — Dental Aptitude 
Test on Jan 10-11 (deadline Dec. 9), Graduate Record 
Exam on Jan. 18 (deadline Dec. 10) Law School Ad- 
mission Test on Feb. 8 (deadline Dec. 23), and Admis- _ 
sion Test for Grad. Study in Business on Jan. 25 (dead- 
line Jan. 3); sample tests and application forms in 
H-440-1. 

FINE BUT NOT SO DANDY if you keep library books 
after Dec. 21, for the penalty becomes $1 per day — 
soaring to a maximum of $25 per item due. 


Concordia-wide - 
Friday 6 


COMMERCE & ADMIN. FACULTY COUNCIL: iseto 
at 9:30 a.m. in H-769. 


Thursday 12 — 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS: Meeting at noon in H-769. 


Wednesday 18 


ENGINEERING FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 2:30 
p.m. in H-769. 


Friday 20 ’ 


SENATE: Meeting at 9:30 a.m., Mount Royal Hotel. 5 





At Loyola Campus 





Monday 9 


CHRISTMAS CONCERT: Loyola Choral Society directed 
by Elizabeth Haughey with works by Bach, Handel and 
Hindemith and music at 8:30 p.m. in the F.C. Smith 
.Auditorium; $1 students and seniors, $1.50 others. 


Tuesday 10 , 


David Mc- 
Lellan, U. of Kent at Canterbury, on “Differences Be- 
tween Marx and Engels in Their Conception of the Fu- 
ture of Communist Society” at 3 p.m. in the Canadian 
Room, Hingston Hail; “Karl Marx - The Vicissitudes 
rm. 204. 


Saturday 14, 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS PARTY: Begins at 9 a.m. 
with a skating party at the Athletic Complex; snacks 
and a chance to meet Santa at 10:30 a.m. in the dining 
room of Hingston Hall; films at 12:30 p.m. in the F.C. 
Smith Auditorium; from A. Noseworthy at the Athletic’ 
Complex. 


Monday 16 


LOYOLA ORCHESTRA: Elizabeth Haughey conducts 
works by Weber, Mozart and Mahler at 8:30 p.m. in 
the Loyola Campus Chapel. os 


Notices: 

CANADA MANPOWER: The Bay recruits on campus 
Dec. 9, IBM Dec. 10, Minicomputer System Dec. 11 and 
Dominion Bridge Jan. 10; appointments at Centennial 
Bidg. office. 
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NATO. SCIENCE COMMITTEE. Re- 


This list includes awards with dead- 
lines trom December 15 up to January 
15. More information at the Guidance 
«Information Centre, H-440. 


Awards 


GRADUATE 

GOVERNMENT OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS. Fellowship; Scholarship. Dead- 
line: December 15. 

PEGPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA. 
Canada - People’s Republic of China 
Exchange Scholarship. Deadline: De- 
cember 15. 

GOVERNMENT OF BELGIUM. Fel- 
lowships. Deadline: December 15. 

GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE, CUL- 
TURAL AGREEMENT FRANCE-CANA- 
DA. University Scholarships. Deadline: 
December 15. 

GOVERNMENT OF FINLAND. Schol- 
arships. Deadline: December 15. 

GOVERNMENT OF SWITZERLAND. 
Swiss University Scholafships.. Dead- 


line: December 15. 

WOODROW WILSON NATIONAL FEL- 
LOWSHIP FOUNDATION. Doctoral Dis- 
sertation Fellowships in Women’s Stu- 
dies. Deadline: December 16. 

COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Australia; New Zealand. Deadline: De- 
cember 31. 

O'BRIEN FOUNDATION. Fellowship. 
Deadline: December 31. 

GOVERNMENT OF THAILAND. Schol- 
arships. Deadline: December 31. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE U.S.S.R. Can- 


ada-U.S.S.R. Scholarships. Deadline: 
December 31. 
ZONTA INTERNATIONAL. Amelia 


Earhart Fellowships for Women, for 
graduate study in Aero-Space Sciences. 
Deadline: January 1. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION. 
Scholarship Program. Deadline: Jan- 
uary 15. 

UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN. 


INSTITUTE FOR NORTHERN STUDIES.. 


Scholarships. Deadline: January 15. 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF CANADA. Research Grants. 
Deadline: January 15. 

CANADIAN POLITICAL 
ASSOCIATION. . Parliamentary 
ships. Deadline: January 15. 

CANADA-BRITAIN SCHOLARSHIP 
FOUNDATION. Scholarship. Deadline: 
January 15. 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
RESEARCH CENTRE. Thesis Research 
Awards - Ph.D. Degree. pa: Jan- 
uary 31. 


SCIENCE 
Intern- 


FACULTY 

MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. 
Studentships; Fellowships. Deadline: 
December 15. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR LEARN- 
ED SOCIETIES. Programs in East Eu- 
ropean Studies, Post-doctoral Research; 
Grants for Soviet Studies. Deadline: De- 
cember 31. 

NATO. Fellowships 
Deadline: January 8. 


A 
Programme. 


search Grants Programme. Deadline: 
January 15. 

~ LALOR FOUNDATION. 
Awards. Deadline: January 15. 


GRADUATE AND FACULTY 

CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF MAN- 
POWER AND IMMIGRATION. Research 
Grants; Research Grants for Interna- 
tional Women's Year. Deadline: De- 
cember 31. 

CANADIAN FOUNDATION FOR JEW- 
ISH CULTURE. Fellowships and Grants- 
in-Aid. Deadline: December 31. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUN- 
CIL. Grants for research in: East Eu- 
rope; Soviet Union. Deadline: December 
31. 

LADY DAVIS FELLOWSHIP TRUST. 
Awards for Study, Research, or Teach- 
ing. Deadline: January 1. 

GREATER MONTREAL COUNCIL OF 
ARTS. Grand Prize for Literature of 
the City of Montreal. Deadline: January 
14. 


Research 


